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A  Story  of  Lincoln, 
At  a  dinner  lii  Albany  the  other  day  the 
Hen.  Andrew  S.  Draper  told  this  story  of 
Lincoln:  "Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  L'ncoln  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
peremptory  order  to  Gen.  Meade  to  intercept 
Lee  In  his  retreat,  give  him  battle,  and  by  this 
bold  stroke  crush  the  rebel  army  and  end  the 
rebellion.  The  order  was  accompanied  by  a 
friendly  note,  In  which  the  great  patriot  said 
to  Meade:  'The  order  I  enclose  is  not  one  of 
record.  If  you  succeed  you  need  not  publish 
the  order.  If  you  fall,  publish  It.  Than  if 
j  ou  succeed  you  will  have  all  the  credit  of 
the  movement.  If  not  I'll  take  the  respon- 
sibility.'" 4,    '  f.  /J<i  7 


-*- 


THE  LETTER  LINCOLN  KEPT 

Discussed  In  an  Editorial  in  the  gept.  17th 
Issue  of  The  National  Republican 


Washington;  July  14,  1803. 
Executive  Mansion 
Major  General  Meade: 

I  have  just  seen  your  dispatch  to  General 
Halleck,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  your  com- 
mand because  of  a  supposed'censure  of  mine. 
I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  mag- 
nificent success  you  gave  the  cause  of  the 
country  at  Gettysburg;  and  I  am  sorry  now 
to  be  the  author  of  the  slightest  pain  to 
you.  But  I  was  in  such  deep  distress  my- 
self that  I  could  not  restrain  some  expres- 
sion of  it.  I  have  been  oppressed  nearly 
ever  since  the  battles  at  Gettysburg  by 
what  appeared  to  be  evidences  that  your- 
self and  General  Couch  and  General  Smith 
were  not  seeking  a  collision  with  the  enemy, 
but  were  trying  to  get  him  across  the  river 
without  another  battle.  What  these  evi- 
dences were,  if  you  please,  I  hope  to  tell 
you  at  some  time  when  we  shall  both  feel 
better.  The  case,  summarily  stated,  is  this: 
You  fought  and  heat  the  enemy  at  Gettys- 
burg and,  of  course,  to  say  the  least,  his  loss 
was  as  great  as  yours.  He  retreated,  and 
you  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  pressingly 
pursue  him;  but  a  flood  in  the  river  de- 
tained him  till,  by  slow  degrees,  you  were 
again  upon  him.  You  had  at  least  twenty 
thousand  veteran  troops  directly  with  you, 
and  as  many  more  raw  ones  within  support- 
ing distance,  all  in  addition  to  those  who 
fought  with  you  at  Gettysburg,  while  it  was 
not  possible  that  he  had  received  a  single 
recruit,  and  yet  you  stood  and  let  the  flood 
run  down,  bridges  be  built,  and  the  enemy 
move  away  at  his  leisure  without  attacking 
him.  And  Couch  and  Smith !  The  latter 
left  Carlisle  in  time,  upon  all  ordinary  cal- 
culations, to  have  aided  you  in  the  last 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  but  he  did  not  arrive. 
At  the  end  of  more  than  ten  days,  I  believe, 
twelve,  under  constant  urging,  he  reached 
HageYstown  from  Carlisle,,  which  is  not  an 
inch  over"  fifty-five  miles,  if  so  much,  and 
Couch's  movement  was  very  little  different. 

Again,  my  dear  general,  I  do  not  believe 
you  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  misfor- 
tfaae  involved  in  Lee's  escape.  He  was  with- 
in your  easy  grasp,  and  to  kave  closed  upon 
him  would,  in  "connection  with  our  other  late 
successes,  have  ended  the  war.  As  it  is,  the 
war  will  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  If  you 
could  not  safely  attack  Lee  last  Monday,  ' 
how  can  you  possibly  do  so  south  of  the 
river,  when  you  can-  take  with  you  very  few 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  force  you  then 
had  in  hand?  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect,  and  I  do  not  expect  (that)  you  can 
now  effect  much.  Your  golden  opportunity 
is  gone,  and  I  am  distressed  immeasurably 
because  of  it. 

'  I  beg  you  will  not  consider  this  a  prosecu- 
tion or  persecution  of  yourself.    As  you  had 
learned    that    I    was    dissatisfied,    I    have) 
thought  it  best  Jo  kindly  tell  you  why. 
(Indorsement  on  the  Envelope) 

To  General  Meade,  never  sent  or  signed. 


UNION  SAVED  BY  MiEADE. 


Victory  For  Lee  alt  Gettysburg  Might 
Have  Reversed  War  Result. 

News  of  the  completion  of  the 
statue  of  General  George  G.  Meade 
brings  to  mind  the  one  great  exploit 
of  a  hero  little  sung.  I  *)   %■  f 

liad  the  confederate  general,  Lee, 
won  at  Gettysburg,  authorities  agree 
that  his  aim  ultimately  was  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  the 
rich  shipping  and  loot  sure  to  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  would  have 
given  the  confederacy  a  new  lease  on 
life  and  prolonged  the  civil  war  in- 
definitely, and  perhaps  even  turned 
the  tide  against  the  union.  For  three 
days  the  northern  and  southern  arm- 
ies surged  against  each  other  in  the 
first  and  last  great  battle  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  So  doubt- 
ful was  the  issue  that  thruout  the 
fight  the  citizens  of  iHarrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lee's 
next  objective,  25  miles  away,  threw 
up  defensive  works  to  stem  the  an- 
ticipated rebel  tide. 

Gettysburg  was  the  second  and 
last  attempt  of  Lee  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  north;  and  the  north  was 
worried,  because  Lee  had.  In  order, 
subdued  Pope,  McClellan,  Hooker, 
Buinside,  an  dthe  rest  of  Lincoln's 
hopes.  Who  would  be  the  man  of  this 
hour?  It  proved  to  be  General  Meade. 
The  dawn  of  July  4,  1S63,  saw  28.UO0 
confederates  dead  on  the  field  and 
scarcely  fewer  of  their  enemy.  But, 
as  Barnes'  history  observes,  "Lee's 
veterans  who  went  down  in  the  awful 
charges  of  Gettysburg  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  he  started  a  retreat 
southward,  back  to  the  old  battle- 
ground of  Virginia,  never  again  to 
cross  the  Potomac." 


AFTER  GETTYSBURG 

BY  JAMES  H.  MILLER, 

kt  the  admirable  description  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Cofc> 
Roosevelt,  recently  printed  in  The' 
National  Republican,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  if  a  general  ot 
the  type  of  Grant  had  been  in  com* 
mand  of  the  Union  army  a  re« 
turn  charge  would  have  been  made 
after  .Pickett's  retreat,  which 
would  have  been  successful,  and 
the  war  would  have  ended  two 
years  sooner  than  it  did.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  for  a  private 
soldier,  who  was  not  in  the  battle, 
to  take  issue  with  one  much  bet- 
ter qualified,  but  in  my  opinion 
a  return  charge  could  have  ended 
only  in  failure.  No  military  writer 
whose  history  I  have  read  believes 
that  it  would  have  been  success* 
ful. 

Our  soldiers  were  exhausted  by 
the  lung  and  hurried  march  from 
the  Potomac,  by  the  hot  weather, 
and  by  the  three  days  battle.  The 
Confederates,  who  made  a  more 
leisurely  march,  were  fresher.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  sent  a  greater  force  into  the 
return  charge  than  Pickett  had  in 
his  division— about  15,000.  They, 
would  have  marched  over  the  same 
field,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  with  a 
considerable  hill  at  the  end.  From 
the  moment  they  started  a  hun« 
d:-ed  cannon  would  have  opened 
on  them.  If  they  had  reached  the 
enemy's  lines  they  would  *  have 
been  met  by  a  greater  force.  In 
almost  every  respect  the  condi- 
tions of  the  two  charges  would 
have  been  very  much  alike.  Con- 
sidering  that  the  valor  and  skill  of 
the  two  armies  were  equal,  It  Is 
not  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility, nor  even  of  possibility,  that 
Lee  would  have  been  driven  from 
his  position  and  his  army  put  to 
rout.  The  only  result*  of  sueh  a 
charge  would  have  l>een,  &  need« 
less  sacrifice  of  life.   * 

It  might  have  been  that  tt  £.'< 
Grant  had  commanded  our army 
during  the  three  days,  that  a-; 
greater  victory  would- have  been/ 
achieved  than  that  woatjF  Meade. 
But  I  think  that  the  $ah  verdict 
of  history  will  be  that  with  oar  able 
corps  commanders  our  army  was 
very  skillfully  and  effectively  han* 
died.  The  Confederate  officers 
who  have  written  on  the  battle 
have  expressed  this  opinion.  Not 
one  of  Lee's  officers  believed  feat 
Pickett's  charge  would  succeed, 
but  under  the  existing  situation  i% 
had  to  be  made.  But  I  have  neven 
understood  why  Xee  sent  such  as 
comparatively  small  foree  against 
what  he  most  have  known  was  a 
larger  number.  An  attacking 
force  must  ho  necessarily  sup% 
rior  to  the  defenders. 


J    WRIGHT 


LINCOLN'S  UNSENT  LETTER 
TO  GENERAL  MEADE 

In  the  last  column  of  last  week's.  Issue  of 
The  National  Republican  there  appeared  a 
communication  which,  though  It  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Lincoln,  is  full  of  in. 
terest  to.  those  who  study  his  correspond- 
ence. 

James  N.  Miller,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
defends  Meade  against  the  charge  that  he 
should  havo  pursued  Lea's  retreating  iorces. 
He  argues  that  our  armies  had  done  heavier 
marching  than  their  opponents,  that  had 
they  charged  they  would  have  been  out- 
numbered, and  that  they  would  have  faced 

an  artillery  that  would  havo  mowed  them 
down  like  cornstalks.  Earlier  writers  on 
Meade's  side  have  also  laid  stress  on  two 
heavy  losses  we  had  borne,  Reynolds  was 
dead,  and  Hancock  seriously  wounded.  There 
have  always  been  critics  who"  urged  that 
Meade  should  have  pushed  on,  and  there 
have  been  those  who  remembered  one:  "On 
to  Richmond  cry"  for  which  we  paid  a  heavy 
bill  of  damages. 

To  chemists  and  mathematicians  come 
hours  and  even  days  in  which  certainties 
are  always  close  at  hand.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  careers  Bishop  Butler's  words 
are  golden— "Probability  is  the  very  guide 
of  life."  The  affairs  of  a  family,  a  school,  an 
army  or  a  nation  call  for  quick  action,  and 
one  must  do  what  seems  best,— at  times 
with  heart-rending  anxiety,  and  a  longing 
for  the  precision  which  -ehows  the  exact 
value  of  it.    AfAT"#+L.   ^■TPtj^tCA^ 

Lincoln  felt  that  Meade  should  have  fallen 
upon  Lee  and  crushed  him.  He  wrote  a  let- 
ter expressing  his  belief,  but  the  envelope 
bears  this  indorsement:  "To  General  Meade, 
never  sent  or  signed."  Long  afterwards  he 
asked:  "Why  should  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  country  be  blamed  because  he 
did  not  do  still  more?" /,/- A**',*Y7**f  "2»c 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been 
said  that  Lincoln  still  looked  on  Meade  as 
somewhat  derelict,  but  feared  that  so  proud 
a  man  Avould  refuse  to  longer  serve  under  a 
government  that  censured  him.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  equally  probable  that  he 
looked  at  Meade's  side  of  the  case,  and 
doubted  his  own  judgment.  There  were  re- 
cent and  dreadful  memories.  Fredericks- 
burg had  been  a  bloody  defeat.  Chancel- 
lorsviile  had  been  a  horror  of.  great  dark- 
ness. \  It  Jiad  been  feared  that  Lee  might 
carry  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  push  on 
to  lay  Philadelphia  and  New  York  under 
contribution,  and  probably  win  the  open  al- 
liance of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Prance,  o?  of 
both.  What  we  all  know  is  that  George  G. 
Meade  balked  Lee's  hopes.  On  one  day 
Vicksburg  fell  and  the  father  of  waters  was 
to  go  unvexed  to  the  sea,  while  the  lesson 
of  Gettysburg  was  that  the  hosts  of  seces- 
sion, though  they  might  struggle  on  nearer 
home,  could  no  more  invade  the  Northern 
states.   '  }  -  *~7  .   lTl* 

Lincoln  had  listened  to  censurea'^f  Meade 
yet  had  the  critics  done  anything  compara- 
ble to  Meade's  great  achievement?  He  may 
have  compared  Meade's  prolonged  service 
with  his  own  brief  soldiering  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and,  with  the  modesty  of  true 
greatness,  wondered  if  he  was  qualified  to 
cast  reproaches  on  the  man  who  had  met 
the  onrolling  tide  of  insurgency  and  stem- 
med it. 

During  all  the  stern  months  of  1864  when 
Grant  pushed  on  to  the  bitter  end,  Meade 
was  a  presenco  and  a  power.  Lincoln  may 
often  have  thought— "suppose  that  Meade 
had  made  a  rash  movement  and  that  Lee  had 
sprung  upon  him  like  a  wild  cat  at  bay." 
He  may  have  been  glad  that  the  letter  of 
censure  remained  in  his  own  keeping.  Critics 
are  always  many.  Soldiers  like  Meade  can- 
not be  found  every  day.  Lincoln  felt  war- 
ranted in  sending  his  letter  to  Hooker,  but 
to  reproach  Meade  and  perhaps  drive  him 
fjoin  the  service  was  another  matter.     _ .._ 
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WASHINGTON,    O.    CJ. 
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Wilt  jfflleabe  Jflemorial  Commission 
of  tfje  ^>tate  of  $ennspluania 


Hon.  John  S.  Fisher 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 


Hon.  Hugh  R.  Fulton 

Vice  Chairman 


Hon.  Benson  E.  Taylor,  Secretary 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Bidelspacher 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Town 


Hon.  John  G.  Homsher 
Mr.  John  B.  Patrick 
Mr.  John  E.  Barker 


Gtfje  Jfleabe  Jfflemortal  Rational  Commission 

Hon.  Dwight  Filley  Davis 
Secretary  of  War 


Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on  the  Library 


Hon.  Robert  Luce 

Chairman  of  the  Committee 

on  the  Library  of  the 

House  of  Representatives 


Hon.  John  S.  Fisher 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


Lieut.  Col.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3d 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Executive  Officer 


Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade 


From  the  painting  by  Thomas  Hicks 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


George  Gordon  Meade  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  December  31,  1815. 
His  ancestors  had  been  residents  of  Philadelphia  since  1732,  but  his  father, 
Richard  Worsam  Meade,  went  to  Spain  in  1803  to  look  after  business 
interests  he  had  there  and  resided  in  that  country  for  seventeen  years. 

The  family  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1820  and  the  boy  George  was 
placed  in  a  military  boarding  school  there.  Eight  years  later  his  father 
died,  and  for  a  time  Mrs.  Meade  and  her  children  lived  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  George  attended  a  school  conducted  by  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  by 
President  .Andrew  Jackson.  Four  years  later,  on  July  1,  1835,  he  was 
graduated  number  19  in  his  class  and  assigned  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
to  the  Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

The  following  year  his  health  was  so  undermined  by  repeated  attacks 
of  fever  while  serving  in  the  Florida  War  that  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  for  the  next  six  years  engaged  in  coast  and  boundary  surveys  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  government. 

On  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  December  31,  1840,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaretta  Sergeant,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  a  distin- 
guished Philadelphia  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress.  A  year  and  a 
half  later  he  decided  to  re-enter  the  army,  and  on  May  19,  1842,  President 
Tyler  appointed  him  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

He  continued  on  coast  and  boundary  surveys  until  the  Mexican  War. 
During  that  victorious  adventure  he  served  with  great  distinction  upon 
the  staffs  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott.  Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  he 
returned  to  coast  survey  work  under  the  War  Department. 

In  August,  1851,  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  and  in  May, 
1856,  to  Captain,  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  and 
assigned  to  the  division  commanded  by  Major  General  George  A.  McCall, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  which  unit  became  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

During  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  quickly  won  a  reputation  as  a 
capable  commander  and  was  advanced  to  command  of  a  division  in  Hook- 
er's Corps.  He  was  badly  wounded  at  Glendale  and  also  wounded  at 
Antietam,  where  two  horses  were  shot  under  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  General  Hooker  resigned 
the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Meade  was 
named  to  succeed  him.  He  remained  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  two  years  to  the  day,  through  Gettysburg,  Bristoe,  Brandy 
Station,  New  Baltimore,  Robertson's  River,  Kelly's  Ford,  Rappahannock 
Bridge,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  up  to  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomattox. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  General  Meade  commanded  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  He  died 
there  November  6,  1872,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  where 
lie  many  other  distinguished  Philadelphians. 


LAW  AUTHORIZING  AND  LOCATING  THE  MEMORIAL 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  I.  'nited  States 
of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  created  a  commission  to  select 
a  site  on  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, at  or  near  the  intersection  of  Third  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  northwest,  and  erect  thereon  a  suitable  memorial  or  statue  to 
the  memory  of  Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade,  late  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  said  memorial  or  statue  and  pedestal 
to  be  furnished  and  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  without  expense 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  design  and  location  of  said  memorial  or  statue  and 
pedestal  and  the  plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  grounds  connected  with 
such  site  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Approved  January  21,  1915  (Vol.  38  Stats,  at  Large,  page  1222). 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 


The  problem  provoked  by  the  chosen  site  for  the  Meade  Memorial 
dictated  a  form  equal  in  interest  from  every  vantage  point.  Working 
upon  this  basis  the  sculptor  conceived  a  circle  of  figures  embodying  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  character  of  a  great  general.  As  the  focal  point  in 
the  circle  stands  the  figure  of  General  Meade,  his  work  accomplished, 
ready  to  step  forth  from  the  cloak  of  battle  into  a  future  era  of  progress. 
Behind  him  is  the  grim  figure  of  War  against  the  sweep  of  whose  long  wings 
are  outlined  the  qualities  of  generalship. — Energy,  Military  Courage, 
Fame,  Progress,  Chivalry,  and  Loyalty,  so  placed  that  the  urge  is  onward 
and  forward  from  the  grim  determination  of  Military  Courage  and  Energy 
to  the  figures  of  Chivalry  and  Loyalty  who,  at  the  left  and  right  of  Meade, 
busy  themselves  with  his  cloak  and  the  standard  of  his  achievements. 
But  of  the  circle  only  Progress  and  Fame,  the  central  figures  of  the  sides, 
have  the  power  to  move  with  General  Meade  into  the  accomplishment 
of  the  future.  The  dark  wings  of  War  may  carry  him  through  other 
ages  and  lands,  unchanging  and  unchanged,  but  the  great  general  will 
move  forward  leaving  behind  him  the  static,  symbolized  in  the  figures 
of  War  and  of  Military  Courage.      The  command  is  "Forward." 

DOROTHY   GRAFLY. 


The  Meade  Memorial 

Gift  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 


It  is  doubtful  if,  in  all  history,  any  general  was  ever  precipitated  into 
such  grave  responsibility,  with  absolutely  no  help  from  his  predecessor, 
as  was  General  Meade.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  28,  1863,  he 
was  awakened  in  his  tent  to  receive  the  order  of  President  Lincoln  placing 
him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  emergency  was 
overwhelming. 

The  North  was  in  a  panic.  Lee's  victorious  army  had  been  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  It  was  reported  about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
Washington,  the  national  capital,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg 
were  in  grave  danger.  Meade  was  summoned  to  stop  the  Confederate 
rush. 

He  had  no  plan,  no  detailed  information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
troops,  no  definite  idea  of  what  was  to  be  done,  no  opportunity  to  study 
the  situation.  But  he  met  it  promptly  and  bravely.  Grasping  the  details 
of  the  situation  with  true  military  genius,  in  three  days  he  gathered  his 
army  together  by  an  extraordinary  feat  of  concentration;  so  that  in  three 
more  days  he  was  able  to  fight  and  win,  with  troops  tired  by  long  forced 
marches,  the  most  momentous  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

Without  sleep  for  ten  days,  scarcely  pausing  to  eat,  with  tireless  force 
his  marvelous  mind  and  splendid  body  were  thrown  into  the  supreme 
effort  of  his  life.  His  was  a  three-fold  problem, — to  stop  Lee's  invasion 
of  Union  territory,  to  prevent  his  reaching  Harrisburg  or  Philadelphia, 
without  leaving  the  way  open  for  him  to  sweep  around  the  Union  flank 
and  rear  into  Baltimore  or  Washington. 

The  advance  forces  of  the  two  armies  met  at  Gettysburg,  unexpectedly 
to  both;  but  Lee  had  better  information  as  to  the  enemy's  whereabouts 
than  General  Meade,  who  had  been  called  abruptly  to  the  command  of 
an  army  scattered  on  the  march.  This  with  interior  lines  of  communica- 
tion gave  the  former  a  great  advantage,  in  that  he  was  able  to  concentrate 
and  dispose  his  troops  more  quickly  than  the  Union  general. 

The  first  day's  fight  of  the  great  battle  began  on  the  morning  of  July  1st, 
outside  the  little  town  of  Gettysburg.  Early  in  the  engagement  General 
Reynolds,  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  and  close  friend  of  Meade,  was  killed. 
This  personal  and  official  loss  only  spurred  him  on  to  greater  effort.  Through 
the  night  he  walked  and  rode  over  the  field,  noting  every  rise  and  fall  of 
the  land  and  having  recourse  to  his  special  experience  and  sense  of  topog- 
raphy gained  in  the  dreary  years  of  surveying  and  map  making.  During 
the  next  two  days  he  was  able  to  visualize  every  point  of  vantage  given 
by  the  lay  of  the  land  and  to  so  order  and  dispose  his  troops  that  they 
were  in  a  strong  defensive  position;  so  that  in  the  third  day's  fight,  under 
the  blaze  of  a  hot  July  sun,  the  flower  of  Lee's  army  swept  grandly  up. 
only  to  be  crushed  and  torn  and  broken  by  the  enfilading  fires  from  Meade's 
grim  semi-circle.  The  high  tide  of  the  Confederacy's  military  power  had 
been  reached,  stopped  and  turned  back  on  the  slopes  of  Gettysburg. 

The  losses  were  enormous.  It  was  not  a  rout,  it  was  a  bitter,  crushing 
defeat.  For  this  victory,  Meade  and  his  gallant  army,  overwhelmed  by 
the  gratitude  and  applause  of  his  compatriots,  justly  received  the  formal 
thanks  of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
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Music 


Exercises  called  to  Order 


Invocation 


Presentation  of  the  Memorial 


Unveiling  of  Memorial 


Salute  of  13  Guns 


Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess 


Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Library,  Acting  Chairman,  Meade 
Memorial  National  Commission 

The  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Fulton 

Chaplain  in  the  Reserve  Corps 

Hon.  John  S.  Fisher 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf 
of  the  Meade  Memorial  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Henrietta  Meade 

Daughter  of  General  Meade 

Music:  Star  Spangled  Banner 


Presentation  of  floral  tributes 


Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Government 

The  President  of  the  United  States 


Reminiscences  of  General  Meade 


Mr.  H.  H.  Spayd 
Past  Commander,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R. 


Music 

Presentation  of  the  Sculptor 

Mr.  Charles  Grafly 

Presentation  of  the  Architects 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Simon  and  Mr.  Grant  M.  Simon 


Dedicatory  Prayer 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pershing 
Chaplain,    Department    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, G.  A.  R. 


Taps 
Music 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 

Under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.   U.  S.  Grant,  3d.  U.  S.  Army.  Director  of  Public 

Buildings  and  Public  Parks 

Capt.  Harris  Jones  E.  F.  Concklin  Frederick  D.  Owen 


COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  GUESTS  AT  THE  EXERCISES 

Frederick  D.  Owen.  Chairman 

assistinc 

Members  from  the  Loyal  Le<;ion  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mai    Gen.  John  L.  Clem.  U    S    A.  Hon.  Stanton  J.  Peelle.  U.  S.  Vols. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Hobbs.  U.  S  A.  Major  M.  Saxton 

Brig   Gen  Henry  H.  C.  Dunwoody.  U.  S.  A         Gen.  J    F.  Dickman 
Col.  Henry  C.  Rizer,  U.  S.  Vols.  Col.  J.  F.  R.  Landis 

Capt.   R    C.  Carter 


SOCIETY   ARMY   OF   THE   POTOMAC 
GUARD   OF   HONOR   AND   COLOR   GUARD 

Col    Charles  A.  Shaw.  President 
Judge  Hosea  B.  Moulton.  Secretary  Harry  Libby.  Treasurer 

John  M.  Kline  James  K.  Scott  John  Finn 

Gen.  James  M.  Schoonmaker     Maj.  George  Breck  Col.  Edward  Barr 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Arensbury  Dr    Charles  V.  Petteys  Sot.   George    W.    States 

Alvin  R.  Bailey 

Ushers:    Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War 


General  decorations  and  plan  of  unveiling  by  Frederick  D  Owen 

A  detail  of  Sailors  from  U.  S.  S.  Mayflower,  assisting 

Guard  of  grounds.  U.  S.  Park  Police.  P.  J.  Carroll.  Captain 


A  detail  of  U.  S.  Soldiers  from  Headquarters  Company.  District  of  Washington 

and 
A  detail  of  U.  S.  Marines  from  Alarine  Barracks  Serving  as  Ushers 


FLAGS    IN    DISPLAY   AT   EXERCISES 

U.  S  flag  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  35  U.  S  flags  of  to-day 

surrounding  the  assembly 

The  President's  flag — The  Secretary  of  War's  flag 

The  State  flag  of  Pennsylvania — The  Governor's  flag  oj  Pennsylvania 

And  many  Historic  flags  of  the  Civrf  War 


Music  by  Army  Music  School  Band.  W.  J.  Stannard.  Leader 

Salute  by   1st  Plat..  Battery  A.  loth  F.  A  .  Ft.  Myer,  Va. 

A  donation  of  carrier  pigeons,  liberated  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling,  by 
\V    F.  DlSMER,  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH 
OF     PENNSYLVANIA 


TO    MAJOR    GENERAL 
GEORGE     GORDON     MEADE 

WHO     COMMANDED 

THE     UNION     FORCES 

AT    GETTYSBURG 


Anonymous 


MEADE'S  BELATED  RECOGNITION 
President  Coolidge's  speech  on  Gen. 
George  Gordon  Meade,  victorious  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  forces  at  Gettysburg, 
sufficed  to  teach  the  country  a  lesson  in 
Civil  War  history  and  to  give  to  Gen. 
Meade  the  national  recognition  he  has  ever 
deserved  and  never  before  received.  The 
speech  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  in  these  days  is  disseminated  in- 
to every  nook  and  corner  of  the  nation  and 
is  read  by  millions  more  than  the  com- 
bined students  of  American  history  as 
taught  in  school  texts.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  President's  comprehensive  sketch  of 
Gen.  Meade,  the  whole  country  now  knows 
that  the  general  was  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  military  leaders,  that  he  defeated 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  itself  the  greatest 
feat  of  the  Civil  War,  and  at  flood  tide  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  turned  the  invaders 
back  and  made  possible  the  final  triumph 
of  Gen.  Grant. 

The  speech,  made  in  acceptance  of  a 
heroic  memorial  statue  of  Gen.  Meade  pre- 
sented the  nation  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, accorded  delayed  nation-wide  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  to  an  obviously  un- 
derestimated American  general.  Strange  it 
is  how  his  memorial  has  been  so  long  de- 
layed. He  won  at  Gettysburg.  He  beat 
Robert  E  Lee,  and  millions  who  have  ac- 
claimed the  military  genius  of  the  van- 
quished have  heretofore  missed  the  great 
figure  of  the  general  who  was  victorious 
over  him/ 

In  all  his  formal  speeches,  President 
Coolidge  gives  to  his  countrymen  some- 
thing more  than  the  illumination  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  in  his  speech  on  Gen.  Meade  he 
contributed  a  rare  gem  of  thought  on  na- 
tional appreciation  and  the  beauty  of  memo- 
rials. .  In  noting  the  passing  of  two-thirds 
of  a,  century  before  the  creation  of  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Meade,  he  called  attention  to 
the  nation's  delinquency  in  constructing 
memorials  finally  erected  for  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Grant. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  mark 
the  fame  of  its  great  men  with  statues  and 
other  memorials.  It  sets  up  standards  of 
patriotism,  heroism,  and  attainment  toward 
which  each  generation  may  lay  its  course. 
It  beautifies  the  places  where  the  symbols 
themselves  stand.  It  extends  the  capacity 
for  artistic  appreciation  and  expression.  It 
sets  up  wider  culture  and  assures  all  of  a 
nation's  will  to  gratitude. 
...... i  a  mm  ■  an  . 
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Lost  and  Found:  a  Letter  From  Lincoln 
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ay  14  started  out  as  a 
normal  day  of  research 
at  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Then  Civil  War 
specialist  Trevor  Plante  found  a  let- 
ter signed  by  one  "A.  Lincoln,"  un- 
covering a  document  that  had  been 
considered  lost  to  history. 

Sent  July  7, 1863,  Honest  Abe 
urged  Major  Gen.  Henry  Halleck  to 
talk  Gen.  George  Meade 
into  attacking  Confed- 
erate troops  who  had 
t      just  lost  at  Gettys- 
burg and  were  cor- 


nered  north  of  the  Potomac.  "Now  if 
Gen.  Meade  can  complete  his  work 
so  gloriously  prosecuted  thus  far,  by 
the  litteral  or  substantial  destruction 
of  Lee's  army,  the  rebellion  will  be 
over,"  Lincoln  wrote.  Meade  never 
followed  through;  the  rebels  swam  to 
safety  and  the  war  raged  on  for  two 
more  years. 

The  letter's  contents  have  long 
been  a  part  of  war  records  thanks  to 
Halleck  telegramming  it  to  Meade. 
But  what  other  gems  are  hiding  amid 
the  9  billion  documents  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives?  -Jackie  Mantey 
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